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half of the people who assembled. 
thousand have been th 


papa pars with a whip in his hand, 
to avoid detection. The house in which. the 


i -corner, at a house in the. same wood, 
is still atone tion, as havi 
been the of his , 
five miles from Hitchin, was s famous Puritan 


pulpit standing in the angles ; and 4 


the pul; yee a w, in pom 
yi sh of ram, od om 
which, in cage ey coule 
mle 28 - lane, — i eg 
much deca: mee was remo 
: Green ; and 


1787, to a place called Co 


only remaining one in which Bunyan had 
reached, was, with a.commendable 
carefully removed thither. Another 
shewn in London, in the Jewin 
As every incider ee eee 
@ man as a 
and, as a proof how iy his Pilgrim's Pro- 
Tediptenl edi xy even in regions 


tions of that work :— 


Bunyan’s os Progress. Arab: 8°, Malta. 1830. 
Gall. 8°. Rotterd. 1722. 
B vr im’s Progress, in'the Malagassie, or 
ee Junguage, 16. Loud. 1838, 
Bauyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, Romuic, yer; 
Oca, saga %.%. Pidcwvos, 8° Melita. 1824. 


Tn Vol, xxxiii, p. 105, of the arrears the 


reader will find an Engraving and Descrip- 
‘ tion of Bunyan’s Birth-place ; in vol. xv. p. 
121, a bad and Description of his Vestry 
Chair ; ; and in vol. xiii. -P. 296, an Engraving 
and Account of Bunyan’s Syllabub Cup. 


y ui A. St. John’s Memoir of Bunyan: Rickerby’s 
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“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 





Wrep uot !—the spirit pase’d from earth, 
Hath entrance in a ha 


Say gentle shade,—does memury uever 
Retum to to this familiar scene,— 

Or does the lose for ever, 
All trace of what on earth has been ? 


Secure in heaven’ 
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wife oa sonl expatiates glad and free, ~- 
worlds on worlds at will to rap 

~ O'er heaven's unknowns ‘anenelyt 


Free as the moruiu 
Oh, how I love fo look on thee, 
All smiling, meek as fair! 
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The sweet Spring time to on ‘ 
“ao bloom’st oo each changing eeene 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS. 


TIME IN THE CREATION OF WORLDS. 
Tueare is a creature named the epheneron, 








observe their progressive development? In 
: relation to the nebule, Man is only an epheme- 
: ron. . Fifty lives i an other, and 


of a length to hick individnsls often attain, 
would reach backwards beyond the recorded 
commencements of his race; and in the. muta- 
bility of things, fifty more may constitute a 
line than his allotted epoch. And, no 

more than one hundred of. those creatures, 

—_ are born, ‘breathe, Mog could learn 
‘ of the progress upwards.of the majestic pine 
i —will man, ever learn of the,changes of the 
nebulz! The ideas I have now presented to 
you—august and strange though they are— 
should not appear in contradistinction to what 
every moment is passing around us. Suppos- 
ing these phenomena did unfold the long 
growth of worlds, where isthe intrinsic dif- 
ference between that growth and the progress 
of the humblest leaf, from its seed to its intri- 
cate and most beautiful organization? The 
thought that one grand and single law of at- 
traction operating upon diffased matter may 
have produced all those stars which gild the 
heavens ; and, in fact, the material 


: most beauteous, and in mechanism most ad- 
wr ae and there cannot oar more astonish- 

process, os ‘power, even in 
the growth of a world! prep Bm be- 
wilders us is fot any intrinsic y or 
disparity, but a consideration springing from 
our own condition. “We are not ren- 
by the nature, but over- 
whelmed -by ‘the’ magnitude of the works; our 
minds will .not stretch out to embrace the 
periods of this stupendous . But time, 
as we conceive #, had nothing to do with the 
question—we.are speaking ‘of the energies of 
that almighty mind, with regard. te whose in- 
fini ity, & is asa thousand years, 


: but as the momeut..which dies with the tick 
of the clock that marks. it—-whieh is heard 
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FABLES FROM LESSING. 


Tue Sparnrows.—An old church, in which 
many sparrows built their nests, was altered 
and repaired. And when it stood in its new 
glory, the sparrows came back to look for 
their old abodes, but lo! they were all built 
up. “ What a useless building this is!” 
cried one. “ It is not fit to live in,” said 
another—and they all flew away. 

Tae Fox anp THE Sronx.— Pray tell 
me,” said the fox to the stork, “ some of the 
wonderful adventures you met with in the 
strange lands you visited.” Thereupon the 
stork and gave him the name of every 
pond and rich meadow, where he had found 
the most delicate worms and finest frogs. 

My friend L— wrote a book about his tra- 
vels in France, somewhat after the same pat- 
tern. 

Tae Bowman.—An archer had an excel- 
lent bow of ebony, with which he shot true and 
far, and which he valued highly. One day, 
however, eyeing it closely, he said, “ You are 
a little too plain, too simple, after all, but that 


may be 
ds ha oak oh, ins Serves, nik ial 
him to carve upon the bow the whole history 
po appoess and ay are This omg 
inly a very proper device to put upon a bow. 
When fe cece the archer 
was greatly pleased. “ Thou art worthy of 
such ornaments, my trasty bow!” and, as he 


tried it again, dideleg the string, the bow— 


Tue Wasrs.—Corruption preyed upon the 
carcase of a gal steed, who was shot down 
i wreck of one animal is em- 
ployed by ever-active Nature to furnish a 
cradle for another, and a swarm of young 

carcase, “Oh, 


happened to overhear them, and 

it reminded him of our modern Italians, who 

ee en of the immor- 

tal old Romans, because they were born upon 
their graves. 

Juritzn anp tHe Horse.—“ Father of 
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* Very well, have patience a moment,” said 
Jove, and spoke the word of creation. And 
there stood before the throne—the hideous 
camel. The horse looked upon it, and trem- 
bled — pn and a biel ol 

ere are longer and thinner legs 
Jove, “ here is a swan-like neck and a broader 
chest; here is a saddle growing on the back; 
what do you say, will you assume this form?” 

The horse trembled, but could not answer, 

“ Go,” added Jupiter, “ and take warning 
for the future. To punish thy discontent, the 
camel shall continue to exist, and none of thy 
race shall ever behold him but with fear and 
trembling.” 
iene bn po ae Hawx.— A 

upon @ nightingale singing in 
thie hisdiges, , * Since you have tak a 
mr voice, how delicious you must be to 

Was this ignorance or irony in the hawk? 
torday, “That young: lady, whe singe 0 a 
ter t young lady, who sings so de- 
lightfully, woul make an excellent wife.” 





OLD POPULAR BALLADS AND 
SONGS OF SWEDEN. 


(From the For. Quar. Review, Nu. x11., Oct., 1840.) 


(Trvx that the reign of the Polar Summer is 
exceeding gi Bape true also that it is 
vastly short. For only cut that fair sstival 
time-space out of the Swedish year’s circle, 
and how huge a portion remains of unbenign 
and winterly darkness. Ina —_ 80 
perpetually dismal, what on earth then can 
“Wie K edit So These 
y itionary Songs ! 
prove all t to fill the dreariest of 
their minds with the fulness of “ bosom-sun- 
shine.” In your seal-skin tent—in your rude 
fir-roofed hut, whether Swedish, Laplandic, 
or Finnish—under the light of a lamp fed by 
the fat sperm-oil of arctic whales, sits the 
Traveller-Scald or poet, who, in return for his 
dish of salmagundi and dranghtof corn-brandy, 
recites to the family assembled, the 
and legends of the country. Of these he has 
infinite variety, and he makes the long even- 
ings of these poor benighted people as full of 
gratification and nen ote; ever in the blue- 
skied South do the Improvisatori. 
What ho ! for a measure, grey Scald :—] 
1. A King’s son, d as @ seaman- 
youth, playeth dice with a noble maiden, 
pm pg her so to his Bride. raieak 
on this sul are - 
aeons cee ee eee 
ich are to found in Nyerup, iy., 1225 
and Syv., Pt. iv., No. 36, 
(DEN LILLA BATSMAN.) 
THE LITTLE SEAMAN. 


{n ber lofty bower ; singi ‘ik ehtou ‘tak 
When there came alittle seaman. by, .. 
And would the maid behold. 
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And hear, now, little seaman, The seaman treads 
l Hear what I say to thee: And with his sword he 
l And hast thou any mind this this hour, Re ey 
3 To play gold dice with me ?— gettest, little maid— 
i But how and can I play now Teg 5 God ot) So Seeman sm, 
‘The golden dice with thee ? Silones 76 Gieeed 
ig Fae E rrp fo hep : best 's son | am, instead, ‘ 
1 That I can stake ‘gaiust thee.— That in Engelonde can go. ‘ 
r And surely thou can’st stake thy jacket, {2. The Virgin that died rather 
} While there against myself wil stake, than tive with Shame, This is oo ataineha 
My own fair gold rings twae.— sweet and simple an old song, and so ¢ 
So thea the test gold dio, I wot, popular among all classes to this day, that we 
5 Ou table-board did run ; must find room for a version. air to 
6 Ana the little seaman lost his stake, which it is is also ee 
y And the pretty maiden wou, sung very charming :—] 
d - hear song little aoe (LITEN KARIN.) 
car what I say to 
A Au’ hast thou av y led this hour, LITTLE KARIN. 
4 To play gold with me ?— es ba woth aera 
But how and can I play now, ” th’ young king's 0 
a The golden dice witt; thee? yy hen pene h j 
o For no red-shining gold I have ong maidens sma’, 
That I can stake ‘gainst thee.— ! any star bright shone she " 
4] Thou surely thie old hat can’st stake, wine ban" ke 
- Jau’st stake ¢ 80 ; meel 4 
a And 1 will stake or bright gold crown, The young king’s words soft fa’ — 
Come take it if ye may.— A Say wil thou but be sae : 
Aol co Re ee Satan y ee k'd saddle, 
On table-board did run fe 
Aud the little seaman lot ia stake, Tahal both yoo ne Seer 
While the pretty maiden won. G Egetior ont pom aaa 
And hear now, little seaman, ; 3 
) Hear what I say to thee ; = Sh noeete re ete 
‘a Au’ hast thou avy mind this hour 
18 To play aha caeesial But say, now, Karin dearest! 
M Pipes die th hee My golden vodest gan 
ie 
le, Fe ub eh eer ge tte ‘en that, too, shall be thine 
That I can stake ‘gainst Thy grtd-coowe veldest: gleominty, 
eat sper stockings, ye real wagner 
4 ‘And each silver-buckled shoe ; To th th’ queen, thy young spouse, give them” "7 
And I will stake mine honour, ith honour go d. : . 
And eke my troth thereto.— Besa ane eet © % gana tAe 
ee And oo the third gold die, I wot, tle bn of tha my  o: tc 
of Ou table-board did run ; 
Whate'er thou wilt is _— 
in- Aad Oo yet eee stake, his 
de Vag Angad Tread wer a one so low; 
ic, Come here, uow, little seaman, ‘ 
by se Saas han “ists wih bower gee 
. a that stems 
on T that will give 10 thee — . Then hear now, little Karin! 
1 A ship that stems the briny flood bs 
ds Bat wet young viegin bate I will 
mn ve 
128 Whom with gold dice I won—_ 
on- Come here, now, little seaman, 
| of Haste far away from me; 
ne- fink a Sele oe Rete en pee Ee, 
I that will give to thee.— 
J A shirt so fine, with seams of silk, 
MRS bobbed id. Lh Lwill 
n- young virgin 
en, Whom with gold dice I 
Nay, hear now little eeuman, 
A _, Haste far away from me ; 
of ‘And the half of this, my kingdom, 
t I that will give to 
: The half of this thy kingdom, 
Pei: if't cam be done, 
at tnt yee 
hd he vega br chor go, 
ah mel canes oat 
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talk of the children and the maidens for many 

aday. When their white hands are milking 

the mnild rein-déeer— the spermy oil- 

flood—shaping the whale-bone, or preserving 

their delicate fish, “ Little Karin” will form 

ligh constant theme of conversation and’ de- 
t.] 





THE BETHLEHEMITE WOMEN. 


As the reservoirs and 3 which supply 
Bethichem, as well ag Jerusalem, 
are in ruins, and ‘dry eleven months in the 
year, the wonten are obliged’ to go a league 
for what they fetch for household use, and to 
bring it back themselves in skins. Add to 
this, the toil of climbing steep hills under 
their burden, and then say, my dear friend, if 
it be possible to suppress a — feeling, 
esa when you consider that this task 
has to be performed three or four times a 
week, 

A few days since, I was taking a walk out 
of the town with the euré. About three- 
quarters of a mile ~— al we met og 
young girl returning wi provision. e 
had a gpne her skin upon a fragment. of 
rock, and was stai beside it, out of breath, 
and wiping the perspiration from her face. 

Curious to know the weight of the skin, I 
begged her to put it on my shoulders; my 
request astonished her not @ little ; she, ne- 
yertheless, complied very cheerfully. It was 
as much as I could do to take a fow steps 
under the burden. 

“ Poor thing,” said I, as I threw it down, 
looking at the curé, “ how old is she? not 
more. than sixteen, I "dare say.” 

“Sixteen !” answered hee" the | is not thir- 
teen ;” addressing her.in Arabic, he 
asked, “ How 4 are. you, my.girl ?”’ 

Twelve, sir ? 

I, took my pocket some pieces. of 
money, which I handet to her, and which she 
accepted with a lively demonsiration of j joy. 

But to go so far for ai rly is not the only 
task of the poor. town is 
destitute of wood, nor is any en of: found nearer 
than some leagnes. lagna ete the. women who 
have to provide-this-alsa,. . - 

But what wrings one’s heart, and I confess 
makes padre hr aks ret ely 
worn-down, on dak fine pete pi mi- 
sery stamped. o: faces, eink 
their loads, p: t of 5 Eisen 
seared sine goking 






a a ao eau: 
oil, ‘ghe is eat the water 
ant oc 


. then to wait upon 


the feet of upon kim, sanding upon he 


and his eldest alhen~ er taking te 


share in the meal, and to wait till thet ome 
done, before she can step aside to eat by her- 
= ee rd aon left. * pits 

e pen drops trom my SH pos 
sible that she can be thus treated, who car- 
ries him in her bosom, who brings him forth 
with pain, who suckles him with her milk, 
who warms him on her heart, who rocks him 
on her knees, who guides his first a, who 
strives by education to infuse into all 
that is gealte and kind, who delights to throw 
a charm over his life, who shares his sorrows, 
who best knows how to soothe his ‘woes, to 
comfort him, to nurse him in idleness and in- 
firmity, to lighten and sometimes to embellish 
his old age, and to perform for him, until his 
last moment, services of which any other 
courage, any other devotedness, any other 
love, would be ineapable ! And that at 
Bethlehem ! 


ALBERT DURER. 


In Nuremberg, his native town, everything 
bears some trace of him; it contains a bridge, 
a street, a fountain, a society of artists, and 
an exhibition, all of which bear his name. 
The house in which he was born is still exist- 
ing, (see Mirror, vol xxxiii., No. 934,) and is 
shown to strangers, although he died in 1528; 
lastly, his fellow-citizens have erected a funeral 
monument to his memo: 

Let us not forget the ‘Album Durer, a charm- 
ing collection, which the most celebrated 
artists living have embellished with their 
productions. Durer is to Nuremberg, what 
Guttenberg is to Mayence, or Schiller to 
Weimar ; we find a souvenir at every ste 
The house in which he lived has Boab go ht 
by the town, in order to présent it to he 
society of artists in Nuremberg, who hold in 
ita permanent exhibition. 

This is as it should be, the house of a great 
man should alge hoes a national monu- 
ment. t isa picture-gallery ; 
the ae where Moliére was born is now a 
woollen-draper’s shop !—Time’s Journal. 


THE BLIND CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


Ir ever you come to Liv erpook, do not fail to 
pay a visit to the Bliad Church: as it is called. 
The interior is splendidly finished, containing 
two fine paintings: one of Curisr receiving 

and blessing li © children ; and the other, of 
Curist ‘restoring | the blind man.to sight. The 
service is chaunted, and the. psalms.and hymns 
pat bya choir of blind girla and boys, accom- 
ed by a fine rich“toned 0 Last sab- 

th afternoon, £ took a im their church, 

and never before did T such music as 


that produced by the Blind’ singers before me. 
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One beautiful girl, with fair and cheeks, 
and with waving and rich curls of auburn 
hair falling down either cheek, so peculiar to 
Anglo-Saxon . beauties, sang most divinely 
sweet. Gently leaning forward, with her face 
upturned, and her blind eyes raised towards 
ven, unconscious of her own charms, that 
‘were to the gaze of the audience, she 
eee rth a stream of overpowering melody. 
er whole soul seemed filled with the rich 
harmony of music. You could imagine it was 
the voice of an angel that had descended from 
the spheres, to join in the praises of Gop. 
How placid, how composed appeared that 
countenance, that had never seen the light of 
heaven, or the things of earth, and is never 
destined to see the light in this life, until she 
shall awake in the bright and glorious light 
of another world! What an object of sympa- 
thy, of pity, and of admiration! The whole 
choir, of twenty or thirty singers, were excel- 
lent songsters; but this superior and melodi- 
ous girl, of about eighteen years old, was, in 
many hymns, suffered to sing while all the 
rest were silent, and the effect was truly im- 
pressive and striking. When you visit this 
church, you are expected to contribute some- 
thing for the support of these unfortunate blind 
people. I threw in my mite, and left the 
church highly gratified —Correspondence of 
the New York Herald. 


Biography. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


DISCOVERY OF HIS REMAINS, AND NOTICE OF 
HIS WRITINGS. 


His Coffin and Inscription. 

Sm Txomas Browne’s remains were lately 
discovered, by accident, in the Church of St. 
Peter cir iasine Some workmen 
were emplo in digging a grave within the 
area Fs amy the altar, when their pickaxe 
struck on a hard substance, which turned out 
to be a coffin-plate, which was unluckily split 
by the force of the blow. It. was a.small, an- 
tique, brass shield, bearing the following in- 
scription :— 


Amplissimus Vir Dus. Thomas Browne Miles, Me- 
diciug Dr., Annos natus 77, Denatus 12 Die Mensis 
Octobris Anno Dui. 1682, hoc loculo indormiens, cor- 
poris Spagyrici pulvere plumbum iu auram convertit. 


On a closer inspection, the coffin, quaint): 
described abové as having been “ ted 
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pily for the phrenologists, the forehead 


narrow, low, 


and 3 wh 


part appropriated to the 


was unusually 


large 
haps, to add, that the veneral 
fortuitously exposed, were seen 
were reverently handled. After 
undisturbed for more than a 
half, it was reasonable to mg 


. It 


had become inco: 


sort of blame, therefore, could reasonab 
tach to the selection of their resting-place 


another occupant. 
Esteemed as a “curious” writer. 
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age, , 
Thomas Browne; but he outlived his contem- 


poraries and predecessors, because he was 
‘considered not as an original, but as a curious, 
thinker. Nothing is so injurious to the true. 
the reputation of being a literary. curd sips 
e reputation of being a 4 tosil 
The reader, the serious and medi ’ 


with the frivolous and careless, froma 
uncommon, 


appetite for the new and 


the 


very act of selection, of much grace, 
all of its propriety. And — who by’ 
working in earnestness, faith, Bd 


eq 
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cumstances of death and the grave, the cer- 
paged y and prospects ms peneperta of | — tara, > were 
constant 0) 8 sa m, his 
poe, and Conte com y. He ex- 
usted his own spirit in ie da depth and diffi- 
culty of his research, and he became obscure, 
fantastical, and inconclusive, from the subtle 
ersity "of his inquiry. But he compre- 
ends not the entire sphere of the subjects he 
contemplates; for the common and the out- 
lying he perpetually overlooks, in his anxiety 
to probe the inward and hidden. His mind 
is suggestive, not comprehensive. He is ever 
striking out new paths, and opening strange 
perspectives, but he follows none of them to 
their proper end and angle. He constructs 
curious g' upon optical principles of his 
own invention ;: and fhe will look through 
them instead of placing his objects in their 
proper light, and using his natural eyes. He 
looks through stained or smoked glasses, as if 
the whole ae of being and mind were 
under one vast eclipse. His is the sublime of 
egotism. . He does not think or speak of him- 
self as existing among the common relations 
and every-day accidents of life; but he trans- 
ports these and himself into a region of his 
own Creating, wherein he is, at once, the sov- 
ran and the subject, the artificer and the mate- 
rial» He abstracts all things into himself, and 
‘then «makes himself, too, an abstraction. He 
is mdifferent or careless of natural and neces- 
distinction ; and is emancipated from all 
known laws of combination. He is an imagi- 
ative ‘phantast. He never penetrates the 
-@sabtice of: things, or the modes of being, to 
réoombine and recreate them, as the poet or 
the analyst; but he pairs opposites, and 
ainités conflicting matter with the perversity 
‘ofa parodist, and prevents our surprize from 
eilminating into ridicule or laughter, by the 
qislancholy enthusiaems in which he enshrouds 
—— elements. 


6  Wabitual Seriousness of hix Mind. 


ovoHiis “imagination is distinguished by its 
aloofness from the objects that it contem- 
‘plates. They remain unmodified by any ac- 
tion or'process’of his mind; they are endued 
swith no view properties, nor divested of any 
former ones ; Sat lie still’ and unchanged be- 
cniéath “the twilight shadows which he casts 
over them,’ ‘He cares‘ not. whether he deal 
with: elements or com: 3 he pauses not 
Seah or but’ te ; like a potent alchemy, 
‘oonsubstantiates ” ce into: vehveoaal 
‘preci ndeed, power of consub- 
ting: all things outward, all 
‘all that is derivative or inductive, into one- 
ness, intoa vontinuons. abstraction and im- 
perseuuston: of self,-is: the central point of 
Browne's mind, the permeating principle of 
ht ; i; for it extends from 





motioned teeth sttange and tor- 
tous combinations of his fancy, to his ordi- 
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tained the highest point of human - 
bility hitherto ig: ory in man, for he com- 
prehended, above all men, the most of the 
universal in the individual. Browne, on the 
contrary, with as much of the individual, 
reached not the universal; since, though his 
irit was catholic, his will was equal to 
effort ; and he embraced only a form 
of the eclectic. But the processes and regulte 
of selection are hidden from the most curious 
and anxious obseryation, by the solemn earn- 
estness in which he considers all things indif- 
ferently. Hence, not unfrequently, he appears 
negligent of the serious, and studious only of 
the strange, and seems to balance the grave 
and the trifling in the same scale, and by add- 
ing. or withdrawing. the just weight to make 
neither preponderate. ‘Thus, . he is equally 
interested. in discussing questions “on the 
pe per time for paring one’s nails,” and “on 
ing drunk once .a month,” as in solving 
“ mystical enigmas and serious riddles on the 
Trinity.” These. inconsistencies. of thought 
and feeling make him reputed a serions 
thinker, and are the proper out-growth of the: 
earnest humourousness in which; he contem- 
plates. all above, beneath, And. around him. 
He sees nothing trifling—nothing ludicrous. 


Melancholiness of his Disposition. 

-The melancholy of his nature leads him to 
discourse with the past—the present ‘and fu- 
ture destinies of time and space are dwarfed 
by the remembranice of the lost, the irrecover- 
able, the ancient. He wears perpetual mourn- 
ing for the mouldered empires and by-gone 
dynasties of earth—the fall of Troy is yet 
recent in his contemplation, and the burden of 
Babylon a present sorrow. He is placed in 
the latter days—in the decline and dotage of 
the world. “The great mutations of the 
world are acted, or time may be too short for 
our designs.” The heavens and the earth 
affect him not in their attributes of sublimity 
and seasonable loveliness ; he sees only that 
they are changed, “ while we-look for incor- 
ruption in the heavens, we find they are but 
like the earth. Durable in their main bodies, 
alterable in their parts; whereof besides 
comets and new stars, perspectives begin to 
tell tales.” He has come after the autumn- 
equinox of time, and beholds only present and 
prospective decay. Earth and man, motion 
and life, are to him, as an Egyptian banquet 
with its skeleton, symbol of perishable hu- 
manity. The assurance of immortality, and 
the earnest hope of eternal happiness, are to 
him, shorn of half their essential brightness, 
by the reflection that they may be indefinitely 
pe Basile and the cd of the grave prolonged 
“almost to eterni 


Diogenes when he trod with his dirty cob-> 
‘ af’ Plato, 


bled shoes on: the beautifal ae ame 
exclaimed: triumphantly,“ Itread: upon’ the: 
pride of Plato!”:“:'Yea,” soghet my 3 _ 
with a greater pridé.’”’ 
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EDIBLE NEST OF THE JAVA 
SWALLOW. 


Tue nests of these birds are highly prized by 
Chinese i ep being composed of animal 
matter. e best account of them which we 
have met with is given by Mr. Crawfard. 
“ The best nests,” he says, “ are those obtained 
in deep, damp caves, and such as are taken 
before the birds have laid their The 
coarsest are those obtained after young 
have been fi . The finest nests are the 
whitest; that is, those taken before the nest 
has been rendered impure by the food and 
feeces of the sing reper The best are white, 
and the inferior -coloured, streaked with 
blood, or intermixed with feathers. It may 
be remarked, however, that some of the natives 
describe the purer nests as the betes of 
the cock-bird, and always so designate them 
in commerce. Birds’ nests are collected twice 
@ year; and, if regularly collected, and no un- 
usual injury be offered to the caverns, will 
roduce very equally, the quantity being very 
ittle, if at all, improved by the caves being 
left ae unmolested for a year or two. 
Some of the caverns are extremely difficult 
of access, and the nests can only be collected 
by persons accustomed from their youth to the 
office. The most ack Tomatoes e 
caves in Java, of which I su ended a 
moiety of the collection for several, years, are 
those of Karang-bolang,.in, the. province. of 
Baglen, on the south), sof ; the, 
There the caves'aze Unly:to’ be; kf 
a perpendicular descent of many hundr 
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surf making its way into the chasms of the 
rock. The only preparation which the birds’ 
nests undergo, is that of simple drying, with- 
out direct exposure to the sun, after which 
they are packed in small boxes, usually of a 
picul.* ey are assorted for the 

market into three kinds, according to their 
qualities, distinguished into first or best, se- 
cond, and third qualities.+ From Java there 
are exported about 200 or 27,000 ths., 
the greater part of which is of the first qua- 


lity. The greater quantity is from the 
Archipelagos, and consists of 530 
From Macassar, there are sent about 
of the fine kind. These data will 
to offer some conjectures 
quantity; for the edible lows 
universally and almost equally 
Junk, Ceylon, to New Guinea, 
produce going to one market, 
conveyance, the junks, it is probable 


be Po arin ove 
ea eae : the porte just. 


HH 


i 
Fear 
recta 


conveyed by 5,300 tons of shi and, thers- 
fore, the whole quantity will: be 3,818 picula, 
th quantity;of: 





«Re ah ip 
4 The common prices for bird's tests at C: 
ewes 





1,600: 
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Phenomena of Pature.« 


GLACIERS AND BOULDERS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Ir appears to result from facts adduced by 
Prof. that. enormous masses of ice 


have, at. a former period, covered the great 
valley of Switzerland, together with the whole 
chain of the Jura, the sides of which, facing 
the Alps, are polishod, and interspersed with 
angular erratic rocks. Prof. sanaen con- 
ceives antes at a certain epoch, all the north of 
Europe, and also the north of Asia and Ame- 
rica, were covered with a mass of ice, in which 
the elephants and other mammalia found in 
the frozen mud and gravel of the arctic re- 
gions, were imbedded at the time of their 
destruction. He also thinks, that when this 
immense: mass ‘of ice m quickly to melt, 
the currents of water t resulted, trans- 

ported and deposited the masses of irregularly 
rounded boulders and. gravel which fill the 
bottoms of the valleys; innumerable boulders 
having, 4¢ the same — been transported, 
together with mud and gravel, upon the masses 
of glaciers then set afloat. *Prof. Agassiz Agassiz is 
also inclined. to suppose that glaciers have been 
spread: over Scotland, and have everywhere 
produced similar results. He means to follow 
as his valuable researches in the Highlands of 
during his'stay in the country, and 
eon expects to find evidence of such 
_ having existed, par.icularly around 

i Vis. 


— 


ACTION OF EARTHQUAKES. 


Proresson- Bucktann remarked, that, as lec- 
tures were now going on in the land of earth- 
— he would tell them what to do when 
amt earthquake o¢curred. He had been at 
Palermo; and: learned that, if an earthquake 
were'to occur at present, those sitting in the 
contre’ of the room would: be in the greatest 
, he who was: gow he a window would 
be n the’ Teast. In such circumstances, let 
on sie ae hae = ome he dy tt 
cee micses eine ones aiihstead to shock. and 
the upright. walls 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 
Awmone wii a vlettor from India was commu- 


y upon the dy but upon» consi- 
en of the adjoining country, and 
d quite unknown to 


being of-a kin to the natives, 
corresponding, yet more curious circum- 
ri the truth of which was long doubted, 


Ea eter a Aig 


® Abstracts from the meetings of the Britisl Asso- 


ciatiou at Glasgow. 
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riott, author of “ Struggles through Life,” 
observed a fall of fish, numbers dropping on 
the hats of some European soldiers who were 
in full march across the spot, and which were 
afterwards made into a curry for the com- 
manding officer. 


THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 

Dr. J. R. Cormack made some observations 
on the effects of air, when in into the 
veins, in which he objected to tlie theory pub- 
lished by Sir Charles Bell, who ascribes death, 
when it takes place, to the effect which. the 
air produces on the medulla oblongata. This 
Dr. Cormack denies, and stated that it re- 
quires a large quantity of air to be injected in 
order to produce death, when, in every in- 
stance, the heart was found distended in its 
right cavities, and its fanctions arrested from 
this cause. 





Che Paturalist. 


BRITISH CHANNEL FISHERIES. 
[In this article, we shall make our readers 
acquainted, first, with the general mode of 
fishing in the Channel; and secondly, with the 
=a in which. London is supplied with 


—] 

The chief sorts of fish caught in the British 
Channel, appear to be mackerel, herrings, 
sprats, flat-fish, (i. e. turbot, soles, brill, and 
plaice) pilchards, and a few whitings, cod, 
and conger-eels. 

The mackerel and herrings come to the 
Channel in shoals from the north, and 
afford the Harvest of the English and 
French fishermen. The mackerel makes its 
appearance in May and June; the herring, 
later in the’year, in October and November. 
Both of these species ’of fish are taken in what 
are technically called “drift” nets. These 
are large nets spread across the sea, to en- 
tangle the fish as it endeavours to swim 
through. |The French and English fishermen 
pursue different methods of fishing; the French 
vail ea me gunaat’ Gate’ '& y to sixt 
tons) and, in general, vr nacenden 
them, and & eh ory fret bt of salt and casks, 
in order to as soon as 
caught; the ati on the oti other hand, use 
® smaller description of boat, not more than 
half the’ size, ager mg land their fish as 
soon as cought, when it is immediately con- 
” veyed in & state to the London market 


by.land. ‘There are also carrier boats, who- 


either of the French or English 
fishers, and sait for London the instant they 
have Dees we fmt It appears, that about 
three-fourths of such cargoes are bought from 
Fret fishers, and one-fourth from the 


m but 4 small portion of the trade. 
ee Te ee 
tn te atoriond ot F are stall, ak ane vated 
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stow-boats, A small: quantity of the finest 
fish are sent to London for eating, but the 
greater number are used as manure, for which 
purpose they are in great request ; the price 
is usually 1/. per ton. . 

Flat are taken during the greater part 
of the year, either by what are called trawi- 
nets, or by the hook and line, The English 
universally use the trawl-net, but the French 
use both methods, and it a the 
finest fish are caught by the hook. The 
French turbots are much used in England, 
for it appears that they are usually larger 
ang Boer. ' a m ‘ 

e@ trawl-net scrapes e und, 
and as the flat-fish breed in the Chasnel it 


been done to the youn; , When the trawl 
has been used near the shore. It certainly 
appears, that the trawl ought not to be used 
near the shore, within, at least, one league, 
unless the meshes of the net be made large 
enough for the young fish te pass through 
during the winter months. 

Pilchards are taken in August, September, 
and October.on the Cornish coast—the greater 
portion are caught in what are called s¢ines. 


twenty thousand hogsheads are taken by 
drift-nets. The. following is the difference 
between drift and seine fishing :—“ ‘The seine 
is, where a shoal is seen approaching; the 
seine throws out, as it were, to encircle them ; 
it touches the ground by leads at the bottom, 
and floats on the surface, and the fish become 
encireled. The drift fishing is carried on by 
boats which fish in deeper water, many miles 
from the land, and throw out nets; which are, 
in many instances, a mile long, to float on the 
surfaee, or at the bottom, as they think it 
most likely to answer ; they lie in the way of 
the py, eae eee against them, and are 


A trifling quantity of cod, whitings, and 
conger eels, are taken in the Channel by heek 
nee ee en 


It appears that London is abundantly sup- 
plied with fish, and that the market: is fair 
and open, ‘The manner in which the fish 
trade is conducted in the Metropolis, is as fot- 
lows :—At. Billingsgate, (the chief niarket) 
there is a clags of persons called fish-salesmen; 
to these persons, cargoes are sent up from the 
country for gale ; the: fish arrives’ very — 
in the morning, chiefly by water, only a 

rtion by land. / are a number of 

oats at Gravesend, Margate, and 
called carrier, or hateh-boats 5 these vessels 


is an excellent arrangement for the fisher- 
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appears that much injury and destruction has mon 


: 
J 
! 
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i 
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Essex. It is caloulated that so sbutidantly is: 

i te supplied with fish, that the‘ave- 
rage wholesale price, per Ibi, of the whole 
amount of fish sold there, would not exceed 


g 





To use the words of the lively and’ ig. 
epys, the sight of this jeu Top Snakes 
us mightily ; a ar A ee ag nt 
with their frightfal of hairy probahe. en 
rances, ctawl oarviiied aah ig the public. 
streets of London and Paris, to' thé ofall 

i and weil. ized minds. It isto : 


they are hourly mete ey Bs ‘them inhaling.» 


c — Re sg 
af the followiig extract i 
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She should never into her husband’s 
affairs ; resting always in the confident belief 
that he is the best judge of them himself ; and 
therewith should spend as much money as 
she can persuade him to let her. 

Ever anxious to ent the honour and 
renown of her lord and master, she should be. 
careful never to show herself in public except 
dressed in the first style of fashion ; totally 
regardless of expense. 

Her domestic affairs must be left entirely 
to the superintendence of her housekeeper ; 
whom, however, (to conduct herself as a good 
manager,) she should occasionally accuse of 
peculation. 

From breakfast to the proper hour for the 
drive, or promenade, her time should be occu- 
pied in sitting in the drawing-room, and re- 
ceiving visitors; to whom, for the credit of 
her husband, she is to display herself to the 
greatest possible advan’ 

Should she be with the eccentri- 
city of desiring to nurse her own children, she 
must drink, under pretence of being delicate, 
much more bottled porter than, strictly Fo 
ang, is fit for her ; and must obviate the ill 
effects thereof by taking medicine. 

Duly impressed with an awful sense of her 
responsibility for the education of her family, 
she should confide it implicitly to the care of 
a governess. She should, however, take geet 
heed that her little girls are imbued, from 
their earliest 2 peer with a laudable and be- 


neficial love of finery. 
To set a example to those beneath 
her, she should be unremitting in her attend- 


ance at church ; and the more strikingly to 
show her respect for ph, og should alwa 

there, if possible, in her carriage. The 
footmen and coachman are to be strictly 
charged to remain, meanwhile, absorbed in 
devout meditation, and on no account what- 
ever to go to a public-house.* 

As she is precluded from practising that 
sort of economy which consists in denying 
herself anything, (to conduct which would be 
derogatory to her husband’s dignity, and pain- 
ful to his feelings,) she must diligently avoid 
all unnecessary expenditure on others. For 


ulgence of her charita- 
ble feelings, as the opinion of the world will 
allow her to be. In particular, let her shun 


Our concluding piece of advice may seem 
impertinent, but our sincerity must be the 
excuse of our rudeness. She must assidu- 


® This a late Aet of Parliament lus, in » great mea- 
sure pevented then, for’ ‘some time past, from 
doing. The abuse of their leisure was very probably 
one of the chief causes of the euactment in question. 





we. 
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ously cultivate the most rigid morality, that 
is to say, the study of preserving the purity 
of her reputation with the world, and the 
elegance of her personal appearance. 

[The announcement of Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs 
is good, and tells delightfully. We must not 
omit to bear testimony to the rising genius of 
Mr. Leech. We have watched the pro; of 
this gentleman, and we feel assured if he do 
but study from /ife,—persevere,—and work 
hard, he will very soon become one of our most 
talented artists. We wish him every success.] 





The Protestant Almanack, for 1841. (Crisp, 
Liverpool : Baisley, London.] 
Our attention has just been called to the 
above Almanack: it contains much endearing 
information for the sincere Protestant ; em- 
bracing an Historical Detail of Remarkable 
Religious Events, from the year 60 to the 
— time ; Notices of eminent Protestant 
ivines ; History of the Churches, &c. ; with 
the usual information generally given in Al- 
manacks. It is illustrated with various en- 
gravings ; and is adapted either for the pocket, 
or for the counting house. 


THE MYSTERIOUS SHIP. 
[Daren the 27th August, and received at New 
Orleans, by way of Havannah, a letter from 
Nassau (Bahama) thus mysteriously speaks of 
this unaccountable vessel :— 

“A fact has transpired within 
these few days. A great French vessel, mak- 
ing sail from Hamburg to Havannah, has 
been met by one of our small coasting-boats; 
it was al abandoned. All the sails 
were Sonal ts peters ey of one; it 
was un in the least; the , COM- 
posed of wines, fruits, and silk iaiaoenet, 
was of considerable value, and in a perfect 
state 


“ The papers on board were in order, at 
their general place. Sounding gave three 
feet water in the hold, but it had been verified 
that there was no leak to occasion it. The 


with hunger. I questioned one of the men 
who had entered the ship, and he told me that 
very elegant, and everything fudicsted that 
very and ev in 
they had been but recently abandoned. 

In one of them was found numerous re- 


The ship contained a great 
addressed to different merchants at Havannah, 
to which the vessel has been conv It is 
hoped that some disclosures will place on 
this mysterious discovery. The vessel thus 

and very large of bulk, has been 
tt hea yi oes Si Py 
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ON THE RETURN OF THE ASHES 
OF NAPOLEON. 


[Purrine ourselves under the wing of the 
“leading Journal of Europe,” we advance 
our humble efforts towards an interpretation 
of a very choice and elegant Latin poem, 
which appeared in last Friday week’s paper. 
Literality of translation has Bong aimed at, 
but where paraphrastic appear, short- 
ness of time must plead on our part, not per- 
mitting us to make use of the corrective prun- 
ing-hook.] 


(Translated from the Times’ Journal of Friday, 
November 13, 1840.) v 
Au! luckless to the Nations! luckless day ! 
When from Helena’s rock they bore away, 


* * e 


Lo! dire Erinnys rushes all abroad 
From that far Atlantean island driven :— 


wenger of your own ! 

Till now your high gifts grieve you, and you seek 

To give t! back to France, unmindful grown. 

O England, vainly happy !—dearest then 

To Heaven, when acting but in a high ways ;— 


your sails 
broad seas that round the Indies roll, 
To stretch the Olive forth with conq 
To earth's lorn nations, sitting in the 
And bless the distant peoples, as the Dove, 
After the Raven, issued from the Ark.— 


t brow, 


martial helm, and slittsring casque, 
Supplant the triple crown that girds you now. 


tier-armed, 
Tansee sock waon’ Sa lang with bised shall woop -— 
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arms, 
© joyfal victim, calls thy chariots round. | 


The Day is coming—yea, is now at hand, 

When wars shail on the Syrian plains,— 
Wars—such as ne'er have been on earth, 
Nor the Sun seen in ali his ancient reigns :— 
ihe Dey fe oats ea, is now at hand, 


also,—loving slaughter,—thou, O Frauce, 


fire— Earth's kingdoms be not all 
Tuto one hao of destruction hurled. 


* 
Ab! luckless to the Nations! luckless day ! 
When from x 


Of Earth's huge hyo shook—that mighty one, 
The Archon of the World—N roto» ! 


W. Ancuse. 
¢ Antichrist.—For the distinct prophecies of these - 
and other events, which to the retura - 





NAPOLEON DEPANTHEONISED.® | |” 
ALL France was plunged in weapiug,— 
wil he heart ‘aa wus torr— 

In Heleua’s feland lorn.” : Perea FYToay em 


Bat sow her face is 
As with and with wine— 
For “the ” again bath risen, . 
to shine. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE STEAM-PRESS INTO 
ENGLAND. 


PRINTING presses, at the commencement, were 
extremely rude and clumsy in form, and re- 
sembled a common screw press. Some im- 
rovements were intr by an ingenious 
tch mechanic, William Jansen Blaen, whe 
resided at Amsterdam, but, strange to say, the 
printing presses of.the early period remained 
very stationary as to. construction, until the 
beginning of the present century, though the 
workmen, of course, improved in skill by in- 
creasing practice. 

The Apollo, the Albion, and the Stanhope 
presses, are names long familiar to our ears, 
more particularly the latter, which possesses 
many advantages over the rest. We have not 
space to enter into their respective merits, but 
the superiority of the-Stanhope press consists 
in such an adjustment of two levers acting one 
on the other, which levers turn the descending 
screw, so that sufficient. power is. gained to 
print the whole of one side of a sheet at a 
single pull, as it is technically termed, whereas, 
in the more ancient presses, two separate 
efforts of the machine were necessary to pro- 
duce the impression of one sheet. 

But even after.these improvements, a sin- 
gle press could only work off about 250 im- 
pressions or 125 sheets per hour, and to, pro- 
duce so pennles naaes: copies, it was neces- 
sary to have duplicate presses. 

Mr, Kénig, a German, was thefirst to whom 
the idea occurred of applying the power of 
steam to the printing press. 

He came to England in 1804, but did not 
meet with much encouragement from the lead- 
ing printers to whom he communicated his 
plan;‘as they doubted its practicability. 

After repeated disappointments, he at length 
got Mr. Bensley, senior, to listen to his pro- 
posals, and he commenced his operations with 
the-common press. The result, however, was 
not satisfactory, and, to use his own words, 
he found that he was only employing a horse, 
to do what had before been done by man, and 
goon after that, he conceived the idea of print- 


ing by cylinders. 
‘ first person to whom he.exhibited his 
new plan was Mr. Walter, of the Times, and 
an it. was entered into between them, 
for the erection of two machines for printing 
the Times newspaper. 

py Seta WS ibaa epplaod ‘dete 
co ( steam a fore the 
public. “This samen uncommonly well, 1800 
copies bei uced per hour; but it was 
superseded by the improvements of Messrs. 
Applegath and Cowper, who took out a patent 
in 1818. 


The improvement upon Mr. Kinig’s ma- 
chine was the ion of ‘two drums, 
‘aced between the cylinders, to ensure per- 
‘ect accuracy in the registering, or the exact 
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correspondence of the impression on both 
sides of the sheet, and also a superior manner 
of distributing the ink. The lower part of 
the machine consists of a table, at each end 
of which lie one of the two forms of types, 
from which the impressions on the two sides 
of the sheet are about to be taken. By.the 
movement of the engine, these forms advance 
and return, and are met half-way by rollers 
of a very soft substance, made of a mixture of 
treacle and glue,and covered withink. These 
pass diagonally over the forms and give suffi- 
cient ink for one impression. They imme- 
diately rol} back again, and are met by ano- 
ther large roller, made of cast iron. termed 
the Doctor, which replenishes them with ink, 
having itself received a sufficient quantity to 
perform its office. Above the tables are two 
large. cylinders covered with flannel. Theac- 
tion of these cylinders is very beautiful. A 
boy stationed above them, having on a table 
by him a pile of paper, places on the upper 
cylinder a sheet, which is confined for the 
moment in its place, by being slipped under 
two strings of tape. engine being put in 
motion, the cylinder revolves, the sheet is 
caught round and thrown on to the form of 
types, and immediately inprvend. It is then 
caught up by. the other cylinder, and, — 
down in an inverted position upon the seco! 
form of t is again impressed, and, by the 
same power, hurried into the hands of another 
boy, who stands below the machinery, ready 
to add it to his increasing pile. 

A ‘moment of reflection will show the ex- 
treme accuracy requisite in the performance of 
this process, in order that the sheet of paper 
after receiving its first impression, may travel 
round the sides.of the cylinder, so as to meet 
the second. set. of. types .at that exact point, 
which shall cause the second side.to coincide 
exactly withthe back of the first. 

The equal distribution of the ink, which is 
indispensable to rapid and uniform printing, 
is another point worthy of admiration. Thus, 
by this beautiful process, in two revolutions 
of the engine,.a sheet of is impressed 
with  forty-e columns 0} ne 8 or with 
eight pages of letter-press,and the addition of 
any wood-cuts which. maybe introduced. 

A farther advantage belonging to this ma- 
chine is the perfect control under which it is, 
as it can be put into full work four minutes 
after the form of t is: brought into the 
machine room; and thus, from 4,000 to 4,200 


which was exeited by the appearance of the 
supplement ‘to the Times, on July 6th of the 
present year. 
Pir pupetess sone. there were two double 
or ‘pages, containing ninety. 
seven pages alone, and the whole matter was 
sufficient to Fe. at six pe meant ‘#2 or- 
dinary size, all for the prico.of five-‘pence. °° 
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Messrs. Applegath and Cowper’s machines, 
as well as Napier’s, whom we must not forget 
to mention, are now in general uge, and the 


average number of copies thrown off per hour 


by the smaller steam presses is from D750 to 
1,000 sheets.—Foreign Quarterly. 





CORONATION OF gly a 


Tae coronation of Christina, as 

Sweden, was celebrated at Stee 4 
the utmost. pomp and solemnity, on the 20th 
October, 1650. 

On this occasion Christina’s love of classical 
antiquity, induced her to give her people the 
novel spectacle of a Roman h.. 

Crowned with laurels, and sparkling with 
jewels, she paraded the streets of her capital 

in a car, drawn by four white horses; 
her treasurer marched before, scattering me- 
dals among the populace, and the heralds pro- 
claiming her, according to the custom of the 
country, Kine of Sweden. 

The festivities continued for several da &, 
during which, shows were exhibited to 

people and masks, ballets, and banquets daily 

place at court; there were also reviews, 

mock Bghts, riding at the ring, and other mi- 

litary sports, at which the queen distributed 
the prizes, 





OFFER OF THE CROWN 
TO WASHINGTON BY HIS ARMY. 


Tue surrender of the lieutenant-general of 
the British forces in America, was regarded 
as ominous of a speedy termination of the 
war. It was go felt, and the spirit that led 
the Pretorian guards to become arbiters of 
empire, and, in one instance, salesmen, in- 
duced many of Washington’s officers to offer 
him the sovereign power. To the organ of 
the communication, a colonel of the army, 
Washington replied as follows :— 
“Sum,—With,a mixture of great. surprise 
and. astonishment, I have read with attention 
the sentiments you have submitted to my pe- 
rusal, Be assured, sir, no occurrence in the 
course of the war has given me more painful 
sensation than your information of there being 
such ideas existing in the arm: army, #8 ee have 
ane, and I must view th ab! 
end with severity. For the Ga! pre- 
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“ Let me conjure you, then, if you have an: 





regard for your ter con yo 
or posterity, or respect for me,. these 
thoughts din your mind, and néver commu- 


nicate as from yourself, or any one else, a 
sentiment of.the li py sis I am, &c., 
Gronce Wasainaton.” 

Tn this. view of his character, contrasting 
aloo the futnre Ereddent, with cur ambitions 
of Protector, his character is. resplendently 
trous. he cumared.ory ot ediaion, 
though we are no advocates of Amexican views, 
we freely own a glorious spectacle. 





THE TRIUMPHS- OF re 


From the most violent conflicts of opinion, 
truth has nothing to fear. Tho tine 6 to 
us, to her “ a thousand years are, 
day;” a sige arn nothing in the eternity rot her 
duration. Opens though she is Beneath 
the chaos So follies and errors, sho 
must, she will emerge at Para owe 
as her author! By the mere force of i- 
lity, she must, ultimately, stand alone; soli- 
tary amid the wreck of those perishable ma- 
terials, by which, for a time, she is over- 
whelmed! “ And the ark went upon the face 
of the waters.” To -her, the living spirit of 
philosophy—immutable, immortal, infinite, 
eternal Truth—parent-of all snntadgny tie 
tain of all light—to her may he 
without perversion or hyperbole, the 
apostraphe of the poet:— 
"The stars shall fade away ; the sun himself 
Grow dim with age; and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt ft.arish in immortal youth ; 
Gohart amid the war of elements, 
Phe wreck of matter, ond the crush of worlds !"® 
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Public Srbibitions. 3 


To those.of:our readers who may wish tonne 
an instructive and in 








peo the communication of them will rest in th 


my own bosom, unless some further agitation 
of the matter shall make a disclosure neces- 


ei am much at a loss to conceive what 


part of my conduct could have given encou- 
ragement to an address which, tome, seems 
big with the greatest mischiefs that-can befal 
my country. If I am not deceived in the © 
knowledge of myself, you could not have found 
® person to whom your schemes are more dis- 
agreeable. * 
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